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and he found one in 1632, when a Turkish woman, a
slave, was discovered on a French ship ready to sail from
Constantinople with the Ambassador's son in it. The
Turks, drawing, rightly or wrongly, the obvious inference,
imprisoned the son, and would have confiscated both the
vessel and the cargo but for the united solicitations of
the English and Venetian representatives. Thereupon
the Capitan Pasha informed the Grand Signor that the
Anglo-Venetian intervention had been brought about
through the instrumentality of the French Ambassador's
Armenian dragoman. The Sultan, infuriated by the
thought that one of his own slaves should presume to
meddle in a dispute with himself, had the wretched
Armenian impaled out of hand.

The Capitan Pasha presently went off on an expedition
in the Black Sea. In his absence M. de Marcheville
continued the campaign through another dragoman.
On his return the admiral heard all this, and finding
himself in high favour with the Sultan, thanks to some
success he had had against the Cossacks, he obtained
permission to punish the dragoman who had endeav-
oured to blast his reputation. Under the pretence that
he wished to make his peace with the Ambassador, he
induced the latter to send his dragoman to him. The
moment the interpreter arrived, he was seized and
hanged.

To his complaints M. de Marcheville could receive
no other answer than that the Grand Signor had a
right to execute justice on his subjects without asking
leave from the King of France. Not satisfied, he con-
tinued his attacks on the Capitan Pasha, until the Turk,
provoked beyond endurance by the giaour's obstinacy,
procured from the Sultan authority to get rid of him.
Summoning the ambassador to his presence, he told